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PREFACE 


The information in this report represents a three-month field study as one 
sector of an acculturational study of Palau undertaken by the Wisconsin CIMA 


(Coordinated Investigation of Micronesian Anthropology) team in the Spring 


of 1948. 


The project was sponsored by the United States Navy, the Pacific Science 
Board of the National Research Council, and the Milwaukee Public Museum. 
The writer wishes to express his thanks to these bodies and to the following 


individuals for help and cooperation in the field: Captain C. M. Hardison, 


Captain R. B. Randolph, Commander R. L. Ramey, Commander W. L. McNulty, 
Commander R. W. Kenney, Commander L. M. Duke, Lt. Cummings, Lt. F. 


Avilla, Mr. and Mrs. G. Taggart, and Pastor Fey. 


Thanks are due also to the other members of the team: Dr. John Useem, 


Francis Mahoney, Arthur Vidich, and Harry Uyehara, for their very tangible 


assistance. 
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RITZENTHALER, NATIVE MONEY OF PALAU 


INTRODUCTION 


The Palau Islands are the westernmost of the Caroline Islands in that area 
of the South Pacific known as Micronesia. Of the many volcanic and coral 
islands and islets only five are inhabited with a total population of nearly six 
thousand living in sixty-four villages. About two-thirds of the people live on 
the big island of Babelthuap. Palau has been under four different flags during 
the last sixty years, but the last two decades of Japanese rule produced the 
most serious acculturational effect. One of the purposes of this report is to record 
and interpret the effects of foreign impact on one aspect of Palauan economic 
life—that of native money. 


The Palauan native monetary system is unique for Micronesia. It is, with 
the possible exception of Yap, the most highly developed and complex monetary 
system in Micronesia. It serves nicely as an approach to, or a theme of, the 
culture, for its many ramifications lead the investigator into nearly every phase 
of the culture, and most of the cultural machinations have money as the main- 
spring. Money is, or was, involved in such institutions and social phenomena 
as marriage, divorce, death rites, birth rites, politics, war, status and prestige, 
reciprocal relations, and religion. That the people themselves regard money as 
of paramount importance is shown by the fact that its acquisition is a major 
goal, by the fact that money and recent transactions involving it is a primary 
topic of conversation among the men, by the fondling care with which it is 
handled and stored in the sacred section of the house, and by the high regard 
accorded the money expert. Palau economy had no actual need for a money 
system. It was an artificial and superficial system from the standpoint of actual 
need, for Palau was a subsistence economy and the rich resources of the islands 
provided plentiful materials and foodstuffs and obviated the need for trade. The 
money system was specifically geared to social uses and penetrated nearly every 
phase of the social system. In fact, money was so closely integrated with the 
social system that it is hard to imagine the social system at a period when money 
was not used. 


Palau money (undouw’d) consists of polychrome and clear glass beads, and 
crescentic bar gorgets, and beads of pottery. All are of foreign importation. This 
report will elaborate on the types of native money and discuss its origin, past 
and present uses, and the changes and adjustments the money system has under- 
gone as a result of the impact of foreign culture. 


The question as to whether we can consider this as true money, or merely 
valuables, is largely dependent upon one’s definition of money. On the basis 
of the classic definition of money “a medium of exchange and a measure of 
value”! it must be definitely considered money. The objections to its being fully 
accepted as money in a stricter economic sense would rest on the fact that Palau 
money has a relative rather than fixed value. Thus while a certain piece of kluk 
is recognized as being more valuable than another piece, the exact difference 


1 Webster’s International Dictionary, 2nd Edition. 
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is a matter of speculation. Also the same piece of money may have a greater 
value in the hands of a rubak (chief) than in the possession of a person of low 
rank if the rubak wishes to take advantage of his position and power. Another 
limitation is that all the money is not free flowing. On the contrary much of the 
money has specialized uses, and can only be used for certain specified purposes. 
For example, the ba!al brak traditionally were never used in ordinary trans- 
actions, but were limited to such usages as war reparations, the payment to the 
wife’s family upon the death of the wife, and inheritance within upper-rank 
families. However, while taking into account these limitations, it is still apparent 
that the basic qualifications as previously defined for considering this true 
money are met, and this report will consider it as such. 
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I. ORIGIN OF NATIVE MONEY 


The origin of Palau money is still an unsolved problem. All the money is of 
foreign material and made by foreign technique, and must have been introduced 
from outside sources. At least some of the polychrome beads appear to be of 
Indian origin. The brak and munuyan was considered by the German ethnolo- 
gists to be types of pottery “enamel” of Asiatic origin. Kubary believes that the 
money came to Palau via Yap on the grounds that such money has often been 
found buried in the ground in Yap, some suggestive legends, and the tradition 
that the founding of the ruling family of Korer was the result of a Yap man 
with much money marrying into the family. Kramer is of the opinion that the 
people who brought Palau money lived in both Yap and Palau, but that the 
original carriers of the money of this region were Malayan peoples. 


The Palauans have nothing beyond folklore to explain the origin of money. 
A rich body of legends has arisen, most of which ascribe the origin as a gift of 
gods. These vary from district to district and have no common denominator 
beyond the supernatural explanation. In Angaur, for example, the legend is 
that a bird gave birth to a fish which in turn gave birth to a girl with supernatural 
characteristics, who grew to tremendous size and became pregnant with money. 
Upon being angered she emptied the money from her large fingers and dis- 
appeared. In Kayangel the story is that a boy was towed to a strange island 
by a fish. The boy picked up pebbles which turned out to be money strewn over 
the beach, and returned with them. The Melekeok legend tells of a god who 
visited the community and emptied money from his testicles. This legend was 
pictured on the Melekeok a’bai (men’s house) destroyed in World War II. 
While such legends are interesting and imaginative they offer no clue as to the 
actual means by which money was introduced into Palau. I did, however, obtain 
one tradition allegedly based on historical events, which accounts for the money 


being taken from two wrecked Portuguese ships. This account, obtained from’ 


Niratagau, a money expert of Ngecheser, is as follows: 


“Two ships came from Portugal together. One of them ran aground at 
Narwangel ( a now sunken island near Kayangel). The other ship was wrecked 
on Oolong (between Koror and Peleliu). The captain of the first ship was called 
kamaro’y, his first mate, kumo’n, and the cook, tame’. The men needing food 
and water looked for goods they could use for trade. They broke up the ship’s 
cabin, and cut up the decoration into small pieces, bored holes in the pieces, 
strung them on cords, and traded them to the Palauans. When they contacted the 
crew of the other ship they told them of their success. This happened about four 
hundred years ago; before that time the Palauans had no money. The crew 
stayed at Narwangel and intermarried with the women. When the great tidal 
wave came and the island partially sank, the men fled to Babelthuap with their 
money, intermarried again, and the money spread through Palau. The officers 
were Portuguese noblemen and the two noble families of Palau, the wudis and 
aidid, are descendants of them.” 
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How much truth, if any, exists in this account is a matter of conjecture. It 
is offered here on the basis of its being the most plausible of the native traditions. 


Actually about all that is known concerning the early history of money is 
that it was observed already in use in 1783, the earliest report on Palau. Captain 
Henry Wilson, whose ship, the Antelope, was wrecked there in 1783, reported 
both the glass and pottery money operating at that time. The tight integration 
of money and the social system suggests that money is an old aspect of Palau 
culture. As to what, if anything, might have been used previous to the intro- 
duction of foreign materials, I could get only scraps of dubious information to 
the effect that an old type of money was made of the same pottery as occurs in 
the native-made cooking pots, an idea to which I attach little credence. 


Kramer’s hypothesis that Malayan peoples were the carriers of the native 
money seems the most logical one. Certainly all evidence does point in the di- 
rection of Indonesia. Antique polychrome beads are reported as being used as 
money in such islands as Borneo, Sumatra, and Timor. Some of the beads 
pictured by Beck (Plate K) from Sarawak are counterparts of pieces current 
in Palau today. In Borneo bead money was highly prized and in the possession 
of most families of upper rank. “Formerly these old beads were one of the 
principal forms of currency and they still (1912) contribute an important part 
of the wealth of many families.” (Hose and MacDougall, p. 226.) It is inter- 
esting to note that they are also worn on the person of the women as in Palau. 
“In Timor and the surrounding islands a certain kind of yellow or orange colored 
glass bead is highly prized and thought to be of supernatural origin.” (Heine- 
Geldern, p. 146.) The same author calls attention to the use of antique beads as 
money in Melanesia—specifically northern Dutch New Guinea. While the 
route of the money through Indonesia to Palau seems clear, the ultimate origin 
of the beads used is in doubt. Beck, analyzing the Borneo beads, states that a 
few appear to date from the Greek or Roman period, a few are comparable to 
the beads from South India and Malaysia, a few are comparatively modern 
(nineteenth century) trade beads and the great majority, including the chevron 
and ornamental beads, are very difficult to place. The chevrons appear to be of 
European origin, or copies of them (Beck p. 134). Whatever the origin, it is 
clear that glass beads were introduced into Indonesia in prehistoric times, and 
in Sumatra have been found associated with the Dongson Bronze Age hypo- 
thetically dated at 300 B.C. (Heine-Geldern, p. 149). 


II. TYPES OF NATIVE MONEY 


No attempt was made to study and describe the physical appearance of each 
piece of Palau money. This had been adequately done by the German ethnolo- 
gists. It was necessary, however, to become familiar with the general categories 
of money as a working basis. Palau money can be classified into nine types. 
These nine “families” of money are: 1. ba!al brak; 2. ba!al munuyaw; 3. ba!al 
eldoio’; 4. bleab brak; 5. bleab mununaz; 6. bleab !eldoio!; 7. !elbu!ub; 8. kluk; 
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9, dlobo’. A clearer understanding of these types can be obtained by breaking 
them down into categories of material and shape. 


I. MATERIAL 
A. Fired clay (kldait) 
1. brak (yellow in color) 
a. Money types: ba!al brak 
bleab brak 


2. muyuyau (red in color) 
a. Money types: ba!al mununau 
bleab munuyau 


B. Glass (beads) 
1. Opaque polychrome 
a. Money types: !elbu!ub 
kluk 


dlobo’ 


2. Clear green 
a. Money types: ba!al !eldoio! 
bleab !eldoio! 


II. SHAPE 
A. Prismatic (ba !al) 
1. Money types: ba!al brak 
ba!al muyayau 


ba!tal !eldoio! 


B. Beads (bleab=round): round, oval, cylindrical, or faceted. 
1. Money types: bleab brak 
bleab munuyau 
bleab !eldoio! 
lelbu ! ub 
kluk 
dlobo ! 


Within these nine families there are distinguished a number of types of money, 
each type designated by a special term. In a number of cases, among the more 
valuable pieces, only one of a type exists and the type can be considered as an 
individual name. The individual histories of the more valuable pieces are known 
to certain of the money experts who can relate the origin and subsequent trans- 
actions, along with the names of the persons through whose hands the piece 
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was passed down to the present time. The following account, as related by Temol 
of Melekeok, illustrates the type of information given. This is the history of the 
largest piece of Palau money, a ba!al brak, known as mu!u!u!. 


“In the beginning the mu!u!u! was the money of Kayangel and belonged 
to Ranguldebul. The members of the !aldebe!1 of Ngerechelong offered a 
tridacna shell pestle to Ranguldebul who accepted it and gave the mu!u!u! in 
return. Kamarung, the leader of the !aldebe!1, gave the !aldebe!1 some ancient 
types of madalakluk in exchange for the mu!u!u!, and took it to the village 
rubak of Arrai, who exchanged it for smaller pieces with Uurdmasai of Ngardmau. 
The money next went to a relative at Melekeok who married Irabeklai of the 
Wudus family. When he died, the money went to her family for the death pay- 
ment (elebi!i’l). While a member of the Wudus family, called Okarangel, the 
Araklai seven generations before the present one, was later divorced from Nitaok, 
the youngest sister of the Aibadul, the money went to her family as the divorce 
payment (olmesuma!). In this transaction, however, the Aidid family gave the 
Wudus family two !elbu’ub. The mu!u!u! is still in the possession of the 
Aidid family at Koror, and the two !elbu!ub are here in Melekeok.” 


I compiled a list of the various types and approximate number of each to 
determine the number and types of money still in use, and to learn which pieces 
had gone out of circulation, and the reasons why. This list (Appendix A) is the 
result of a full week’s work with one informant, Targong of Ngerechelong, who 
performed a remarkable feat of memory—which even evoked the admiration 
of the other money experts of the district—in reciting the names and numbers 
of pieces of some 282 types of money. In my interviews with six recognized 
money experts none could approach this feat, and while it left me largely de- 
pendent upon the word and knowledge of a single informant, I felt fortunate in 
securing the most authorative list possible. That there are some errors and 
omissions in the list is certain. It must be especially emphasized that the num- 
bers of each type is in most cases only an estimate, and in some cases a rank 
guess. However, I feel that the total result is a reasonably accurate picture of 
the situation. The totals are as follows: 





FAMILY TYPES NUMBER 
ba!al brak 77 562 
ba!al muynuyau 50 ° 199 
ba!al !eldoio’ 31 182 
bleab brak 13 229 
bleab mununau 4] 1069 
bleab !eldoio! 16 221 
lelbu ! ub 27 151 
kluk 22 194 
dlobo! 5 140 
282 2947 


These types and numbers hold for the period of Palau under foreign rule, 
and while the types go back to a much earlier period there is no way of determin- 
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ing the number of each for an earlier period. It must be pointed out also that 
not all these types, or even all families, are in circulation at the present time, 
although money which has gone out of circulation is kept rather than being 
discarded by the owner. The historical circumstances by which certain of those 
monies disappeared from circulation during the Japanese regime will be dis- 
cussed later. Of the nine families of Palau money, two have gone out of circula- 
tion entirely: the dlobo! and bleab !eldoio!, while a third family, the ba!al 
!eldoio! has gone out except for a single type, the maeri’mer. In the cases of 
'elbu!ub and kluk, only the more valuable pieces are still in use. The following 
chart shows the types and approximate number of each in use, and those now 
out of use. 


IN USE OUT OF USE 
FAMILY Type Number Type Number 
ba!al brak 77 562 
ba!al muynuyau 50 199 
ba!al !eldoio! 1 70 30 112 
bleab brak 13 229 
bleab munuyau 41 1069 
bleab !eldoio! 16 221 
lelbu !ub 16 80 11 71 
kluk 11 108 11 86 
dlobo ! 5 140 
209 2317 73 630 


The Palau money system is a frozen one. As all the money is not only of 
foreign manufacture, but also antique, no new money is coming in. There are 
reports that some new bead money was introduced by European traders in 
relatively recent time, but such accounts are hard to verify. It is said, for example, 
that a trader named Andres introduced some klsuk, and that other traders 
brought in additional kluk to swell the total to more than double the “original” 
70 pieces. Just where the traders could have obtained the money is a mystery. 
I conceived the possibility of them having substituted Venetian polychrome 
beads, which are very similar to the udoud. However, upon presenting several 
Venetian beads to a rubak, I was informed that he would accept them as a gift, 
but that they would never pass as money. 


On the other hand there has always been some slight decrease in the amount 
of money due to loss and breakage. Although the money is handled and cared 
for with supreme solicitude, there are accounts of money being lost due to acci- 
dents, such as an outrigger capsizing, or persons, known to have buried their 
money, suddenly dying without revealing the hiding place. Some money was 
claimed to have been lost in the recent war due to bombings, or in the process 
of moving to evacuation centers. Cracked and broken beads are not acceptable, 
but must be written off as a loss, unless the crack is so tiny that the piece can be 
passed off to the stupid or unobserving. Thus in recent years there has been a 
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slow decrease in the number of pieces of Palau money, but there has been no 
resultant increase in the value of the remainder of the money, as might be ex- 
pected. The logical explanation for this is that the increasing desirability of 
foreign money tended to lessen somewhat the demand for native money. The 
reduction in number of pieces, plus the impact of foreign money, has resulted 
in the decline in fluidity of native money from pre-contact to modern times. 


Ill. VALUE 


The problem of assigning values to Palau money is a difficult one even for 
the Palauans. The people of low rank (ebu’l), who have little or no money, 
know little of the names and values of the pieces. The young people, and women 
of both upper and lower rank, have little or no money knowledge. Even among 
the older men of the upper rank, through whose hands most of the money passes, 
considerable confusion exists, and certain men recognized as ‘money experts 
must, upon occasion, be called in, and I obtained conflicting information even 
from the experts. That this confusion is part of a deliberate plan of the monied 
class to keep the rest of the people in ignorance and use their knowledge and 
power for their own benefit, is a charge made by many young people and those 
of lower rank. Some claim that the whole object of money transactions is to 
deceive the other person, and cases of deliberate misrepresentation are certainly 
common. On the other hand some of the confusion stems from the fact that the 
names and values of the thousands of pieces are dependent upon the passing 
on of verbal information. There are no written records or mnemonic devices to 
standardize such information, and error and inconsistency is bound to creep in. 
The main families, however, can be arranged according to relative value, but 
it is amcng the types within these families that the confusion exists. The relative 
value of the main families is as follows: the best piece of ba!al brak is the most 
valuable of Palau money. Somewhat less in value is the best piece of ba!al 
muyuyau, in turn worth more than the best piece of ba!al !eldoio!, in turn 
worth more than the best piece of !elbu!ub, in turn worth more than the best 
piece of kluk, in turn worth more than the best piece of dlobo!. The bleab are a 
lower extension of the respective ba!al categories. Such an explanation, how- 
ever, tells only part of the story, for it does not indicate the range of value for 
the family. Thus while ba!al brak ranges only from high to very high, the bleab 
brak covers the greater range from high to very low. Perhaps the best way to 
indicate both relative value and range is by means of the diagram (p. 17). 


The value of ba!al money, as of all Palau money, is based on quality, size, 
and history. Such money was traditionally owned by only upper rank families, 
and was never used in the ordinary economic transactions. In former times the 
important use of it was for war reparations, but it was also used in important 
social customs such as the payment to the wife’s family upon the death of the 
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wife. It is said that Koror became rich by successfully waging war on other 
districts, an accomplishment ascribed to the fact that Koror was the first to 
secure and use firearms obtained as a result of contact with the ship Antelope. 


At the present time such money functions as prestige money symbolic of rank 
and power. Every effort is made to keep it within the family, and considerable 
intrigue goes on in the attempt by a family to acquire important pieces of money, 
largely through the agency of judicious marriages. This money is regarded as 
family, not individual property, although there have been lawsuits (in fact one 
is pending now) against an individual who traded off a piece of money for his 
own enrichment, and in which case the family sues to recover it. One actual 
case of a person using it for his personal aggrandizement, which also illustrates 
the great value placed on these pieces, is that of a man from Mgcheser who ex- 
changed a piece of ba!al brak for five lesser pieces of Palau money and 1500 
yen which he used to send his daughter to school in Japan. 


The bead money of Palau is much more numerous than the ba!al and is used 
in the ordinary economic transactions. The various types have a traditional 
relative value. For example, the !elbu!ub are more valuable than kluk as a 
type, but within the types there is variation in worth based upon size, quality, 
and how it was used in previous exchanges. If a piece has been used in an 
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important economic transaction, its value increases. That the types may overlap 
in value is shown by the diagram, which attempts to illustrate the point that the 
best piece of kluk is worth more than the poorest piece of !elbu!ub. 


The standard of value for Palau money is the kluk with a theoretical worth 
(for the best pieces) of 100 swalo of taro (gugau’). A swalo is a coconut-leaf 
basket holding from ten to twenty pounds, and ten of these constituted the unit 
of value for Palau money, a unit called morakai’mo. Strangely enough, when- 
ever the kluk is valued in terms of foreign money it is at 100 to 1. Thus in 
German times a kluk was worth 100 marks, in Japanese times 100 yen, and at 
present has an unofficial, but operating value of 100 dollars. The kluk is much 
in demand for it has many more uses than its limited quantity warrants, and 
there are some occasions in which only a kluk is acceptable. 


lelbu!ub are the most valuable of the bead money. They are less numerous 
than kluk and do not circulate as freely. Their value is reckoned in terms of 
kluk, with the best pieces being worth as much as six kluk. Their most common 
use is in the death payment. 


Below the kluk in value are the thedlobo! which are kluk sawed into sections, 


usually three. 


The beads of brak, muynuya, and !eldoio! have an extremely wide range of 
value from very low for the tiny pieces to quite high for the large pieces of good 
quality. The better pieces are spoken of as worth more or less than a kluk, and 
the best pieces have a value of one and a half kluk. Very small pieces regarded 
as having less than a basket of taro are equated in terms of coconut syrup or 
betel nut. Thus the ma’ynatoro!, compared in value to U.S. pennies by several 
informants, had a value of one coconut shell full of syrup, or one branch of 


betel nut. 


The lack of precise monetary values, and the inability of the people to identify 
even by name many of the pieces, has had a number of results. One such result 
has been the emergence of individuals recognized as money experts. Because 
of their monetary knowledge such men occupy positions of prestige, and are 
consulted or called in to settle disputes arising over money matters. The money 
experts acquire their knowledge by experience dnd so they are usually older men 
of high rank. The high rank is a prerequisite because that group handles most 
of the money and has exclusive possession, and thus knowledge, of the more 
valuable pieces. All the present experts are men, for men ordinarily handle the 
money transactions, but there have been cases of women who gained recognition 


as experts. 


I was informed that there are nine persons in Palau at present who are con- 
sidered money experts, with Niratagao and Targong generally conceded to be 
the top two. There is no organization, no fees charged for services (although 
they are given choice foods from the feast), and no special term beyond elima’sk 


(wise men) applied to them. 
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Another result of the vagueness in value of Palau money has been the de- 
velopment and practice of deceptive techniques. In money transactions the maxim 
is: fool the other person if you can. In important transactions a good speaker 
is often called in to praise the money and make it appear more valuable than it 
really is. Sometimes the ruthlessness is carried to the extreme of misrepresent- 
ing the pieces and assigning them names of more valuable pieces. As experience 
is the way in which money knowledge is acquired, the people who handle little 
money, such as the young folks and those of lower class, are at a disadvantage. 
There are also cases in which an upper class person uses his position to force a 
transaction advantageous to himself upon a person of lower rank. 


A person deceived in a money transaction has no recourse. If he points out 
the fact that he has been cheated he is merely asked why he did not object at the 
time of the transaction. If, however, a person can prove that a piece of money 
was cracked before it came into his possession, he has the right to return it and 
receive a perfect piece in its stead. There is one case in which a cracked kluk 
passed through the hands of three persons before the crack was discovered. The 
piece went back through the three persons one by one, but the third had obtained 
it from a mate’t and was powerless to force an exchange. 


I did obtain one account of a person deceived in a money transaction who 
did get retribution, but in a unique way. It was told to me as follows: 


“There was a man in Ngarard who was regarded as a simpleton. His occu- 
pation was making coconut oil from copra, and people would come to him and 
say ‘Here is a kluk,’ but really gave him only a klsuk or other money of less value. 
Word got around that he was ‘easy pickings,’ so many low-value pieces were 
passed off to him as kluk. When he had accumulated what he thought was 
enough money, he called his wedding feast. A wedding feast (etu’damur) is 
an expensive thing and many people go to their graves without being able to 
afford it. This man went to his friends (many of whom had tricked him in 
money) and said ‘You bring the fish;’ “You bring the fowl; “You bring fire- 
wood ;’ ‘You bring sweet potatoes ;’ etc. All brought what was asked and the 
feast was a huge success. Several days later the various people came to him to 
collect money for the food they had brought. Each demanded a kluk which is 
the usual price, and to each he returned the piece of money he had obtained 
from him for coconut oil. When the person would say, “That isn’t a kluk but 
only a dlobo,’ he would reply, ‘Think back to when you bought my coconut oil; 
you said then it was a kluk, so it is still a kluk.’ The people had no comeback.” 


Important money transactions are settled through the agency of the !aldalduk. 
This is a formal meeting of representatives from both clans for the purpose of 
bargaining until an agreement is reached. Each group meets separately and the 
one discusses how much money it should receive, while the other discusses how 
much money it should pay. The paying clan will then put some money in a turtle- 
shell dish and pass it over to the other clan, The amount is always less than that 
which they really expect to pay ; but this is the regular bargaining procedure, and 
there is always the slight hope that the first offer may be accepted. The receiving 
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group knows about how much the other group can afford to pay, and after each 
person examines each piece, they will say the amount is not sufficient and pass 
the dish back. After a discussion more money is added by the paying group, 
and the dish again set ; and so the bargaining goes on, often for several days or 
more, before the negotiations end with the dish being accepted. The !aldalduk 
functions only in important money transactions such as occur in connection 
with an o!oraul or an elebi!il. 


IV. HOW MONEY IS ACQUIRED 


The two primary means of acquiring native money are: (1), by earning it, 
and (2), through social customs. The first method involves work entailing either 
the collecting, raising, or manufacture of items. The second method is the easier 
one, involves no work, and is the more profitable. Money can be earned by the 
production of such items as outrigger canoes, wooden bowls, and houses. Tra- 
ditionally, such items could not be made by a person for his own use, but the 
maker had to sell them. A person attempting to build his own house, ‘for example, 
would incur the ridicule of the community. People would ask if he was too poor 
to hire a carpenter, and the prestige of such a person would suffer. This is still 
the case today, although there is some movement by the younger group to flaunt 
this tradition, and some have begun to build their own houses. Other ways of 
earning native money include the catching and sale of turtles and sting-rays, 
and the collection and preparation of such items as coconut syrup. Another 
means of income was by providing food for large feasts through the agency of 
a “concessionaire” who was assigned the task of obtaining certain items and was 
responsible for supplying the food to various people, with the understanding 
that they would be paid for it. Traditionally, a young man did little or no work 
until he was about twenty. Then he might acquire his first money by such means 
as collecting and selling coconut syrup. When he had enough small pieces he 
would exchange them for a larger piece. He might also acquire larger pieces 
by the manufacture of craft items. For example, the sale of an outrigger canoe 
brought a kluk. An unmarried youth turned over his money to his father who 
either held it for him, used it to pay any financial obligations the youth might 
incur, or could use it for his own purposes. This latter fact is a source of dis- 
satisfaction among young men today. When a man married, his real financial 


- 


life and obligations began. 


The most usual and effective way of acquiring Palau money is through the 
machinations of the social system. There were money payments to the wife’s 
family required by custom for such events as birth, marriage, divorce, and death. 
Reciprocal transactions resulting from marriage, involving the exchange of food 
for money, was also an important means for the wife’s family to extract money 
from the husband’s family. The whole social system was geared to the end of 
diverting money into the wife’s family, and the economic obligation of the wife 
was not to her husband but to her family. Women are thus a considerable eco- 
nomic asset to a family, with the husband really in the position of having borrowed 
the wife from her family, which could recall her and dissolve the marriage if the 
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husband failed to meet his financial obligations to them. This social and economic 
set-up is largely intact at the present time. 


Two other, lesser ways of acquiring native money were by borrowing and 
exchanging. The old systems of borrowing and exchange are no longer prac- 
tised, but native money can be acquired at present by exchanging foreign money 
for it. 


An interesting aspect of the old Palau economic system was the borrowing 
of money, Which involved security and interest. Because certain types of money 
were necessary for certain transactions, a person might have to borrow in order 
to meet an obligation. In such a situation the person would first try to obtain it 
from close relatives, in which case no interest or security were involved, although 
the borrower was obligated to return the loan at a future date. His family might 
also help him out by assembling smaller pieces of a combined greater value and 
exchanging them for the needed piece. A person borrowing money from someone 
outside the family had to provide a piece of money for security, and he could 
expect to pay a heavy interest rate. A person needing a kluk, for example, 
would offer as security a piece of brak or muynunauw (both referred to as “‘kldait”’), 
of a value slightly greater than a kluk, and a dlobo! as interest, to some person 
he knows possesses a kluk. A kldait greater in value than a kluk is called “‘madal 
a kluk.” If the potential lender would agree to the transaction, he accepted the 
security and interest, put the kluk between his big and second toe, and thus 
presented it to the borrower. When the kluk was returned, usually after about 
three months, the lender had to return the security money, but retained the in- 
terest. A person borrowing an !elbu!ub gave a kldait of greater value as security, 
and a kluk as interest. If a dlobo! was needed, the borrower gave a madal a dlobo! 
as security and an onia’kl as interest. The interest rate was thus usually around 
fifty percent and could be much greater depending upon the value of the pieces 
involved. 


These three types of money were the only ones formally borrowed. The 
occasions demanding !elbu!ub, which circulated only among the upper class, 
were rare, so borrowing of that type was infrequent. The most usual piece bor- 
rowed was the kluk because of the limited number in circulation and the numer- 
ous occasions upon which it was demanded. The more numerous kldait usually 
served as security. 


The loss of the security by the holder was a serious affair. In such an instance 
the male population was called together and informed that the holder had lost 
(or spent) it, and the person assessed a ba!al. If he could not pay it his property 
could be destroyed and his taro patch confiscated. One informant told of a case 
he had witnessed forty years ago in which a holder lost the security piece. The 
!aldebekl came to the person’s house armed with their adzos, killed his pigs, 
and began chopping down the house. The person ran out and borrowed a ba !al 
in time to save most of the house, but all his pigs had been killed. In more recent 
times, if the security was lost the district rubak would attempt to settle the case. 
If he failed, the case was brought before the court in Koror. 
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This system of borrowing is no longer practiced, and apparently went out 
of use during the latter part of the Japanese regime. 


Another, but not socially approved, method of obtaining money was by 
counterfeiting. Counterfeiting in former times was a serious offense punishable 
by the death penalty. During the Spanish regime and thereafter a counterfeiter 
was forced to forfeit the largest piece of money in his possession, and if he had 
no large valuable piece he forfeited all his small pieces. There was no attempt 
to counterfeit the polychrome beads as both material and technique were lacking. 
There are reports of sporadic cases of mununaw pieces being ground from the 
reddish bauxite found on the island of Babelthuap, and attempts to duplicate 
both brak and munuyau from yellow and red volcanic rock were not uncommon. 
There was little difficulty, however, in telling the real from the spurious pieces, 
and such counterfeiting constituted no real problem. I saw one example of a 
ba!al brak in the Aibadul’s collection which had been made from yellow opaque 
glass and was apparently regarded as a genuine piece, but I could obtain no 
information as to its value. 


The only large scale and successful counterfeiting of Palau money occurred 
in the case of the !eldoio! which began to be cut and ground from imported 
green-glass bottles as early as during the German regime. By early Japanese 
times the pieces had become numerous and, because it was impossible to tell the 
real from the fake pieces, the whole category of !eldoio! beads passed out of 
circulation. Since 1921 this type of money has not been used, although it is not 
uncommon to find pieces of it still kept by people in their money collections. 


As far as I could determine, there have been no recent attempts at counter- 
feiting, but counterfeit pieces are still fairly numerous, judging from the col- 
lections I examined. Kramer, writing in 1910, observed that counterfeits were 
very common, that usually foreigners were shown only counterfeit money, and 
that most of the money in the museums is counterfeit. 


I was interested in obtaining a list of the men reputed to be the richest in 
Palau, and to learn the method by which they had obtained their wealth. It is 
generally agreed that the richest man in Palau is the erklai, The basis of his 
wealth was acquired in early historic days when his family obtained it by war- 
fare. His wealth is sustained through income derived by Palau custom, particu- 
larly o!oraul and amulu!ul (p. 26). The other confederational chief, the aibadu’l, 
is one of the six richest men in Palau, and obtained and maintains his wealth and 


position by similar means, although to a lesser degree. 


Another rich man is oseked of Ngchesar, more wealthy than the first rubak 
of that district. He acquired his money during Japanese times largely through 
acquiring a motor boat and working the custom of emulu!ul to the limit. 


Osara of Ngarard obtained his wealth by judiciously practicing “reciprocal” 
customs, and maintained it through thrift. 


Niramdo’p, a leader of the modekne!, a religious, nativistic movement, ob- 
tained his wealth largely from his converts by his “curative” abilities. 
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Aradramel of Pelileiu was a good businessman who accumulated foreign 
money during Japanese times and bought some large pieces of Palau money. 


With the exception of the latter, all were men of upper ranking families 
whose positions were the basis, or at least an important factor, in the attainment 
of their present economic status. 


One informant estimated that one-fourth of the native money is individually 
owned, and three-quarters owned by the families at the present time. Useem 
(p. 100) reports that only about one family out of four possesses any money. 


V. USES OF MONEY 


In attempting to obtain an inventory of all uses of Palau money, both past 
and present, it becomes apparent to the investigator how thoroughly and intri- 
cately money has been interwoven into Palauan society and culture. The uses of 
money will be discussed under the following categories: Life Cycle, Community 
Life, Religion and Magic, and War. 


A. LIFE CYCLE 
1. BIRTH 


Up to early Japanese times the custom buldil (bul=springs open, dil= abdo- 
men or womb) was practiced. During the late pregnancy of women the relatives 
gathered and were seated at the outside of the house while the expectant mother 
sat in the doorway. One of the relatives, usually the sister of the husband, would 
dance and sing the praises of the child: if it was going to be a girl, how it would 
be a fine one and bring much money into the family; or, if a boy, how it would 
resemble the father in being strong, rich, and ambitious. She would then take a 
coconut, split it in two, and let the halves fall to the ground. By the way in which 
they fell and the character of the interior, the delivery and future of the child 
was prophesied. The splitting of the coconut was symbolic of the opening of the 
womb, and it was prophesied as to whether the delivery would be easy or diffi- 
cult. The future of the child would be predicted in terms of health, ability, etc. 
At this ceremony money was paid by the father’s family to the wife’s family, 
and the usual payment was one kluk or 100 yen, although this varied according 
to rank. With the Japanese reform this custom was changed to senk (from the 
German geschenk: a gift). The ceremony was held after the birth of the child, 
with prophecy eliminated. Presents such as soap, towels, and blankets were 
given the parents for the child. Money payments were discouraged. However, 
the custom of giving foreign money began again until court action was necessary 
to restore the reform regulation. At present a sum of from five to thirty dollars 
is usually involved, or native money may be used. 


2. NAMING 


The custom of oldya’kal disappeared during Japanese times. Previously, if 
a father wished to name his child after someone, he could ask that person for 
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his name. It was a distinct honor to be chosen to have one’s name given a child, 
and the person paid for that honor by giving the father a present, such as a turtle 
or a piece of money, usually a large kldait. The father bargained until he got 
what he wanted. It is said that Erklai has paid out much money by this custom, 
as many children have been named after him. 


3. APPRENTICE FEES 

Certain skilled crafts such as canoe building, house building, and dish making 
were hereditary from father to son, but if a young man wished to acquire a skill 
not possessed by his father, he could, for a fee, serve as an apprentice to another 
craftsman. The price was not standard, but an agreement was reached between 
student and teacher. He might pay a token sum at the outset, more while train- 
ing, and a final payment after he had finished his training. If the teacher lived 
in another village, the student went to live with him, otherwise he lived at home. 
Upon completion of the training the student was given a title which he kept the 
rest of his life. The title was slightly different from the title acquired by a son 
learning a craft from his father, and carried less prestige. A person having a 
choice of two such craftsmen would pick the latter. One individual could be 
skilled in a number of crafts, and there were also hereditary professions such 
as turtle catching. 


4+. TATTOOING 

Tattooing went out of vogue during the Japanese period. Formerly every- 
one was tattooed. Tattooing began for the girls about a year after the first menses, 
starting with the wrists, down the third finger, then the index, then the thumb. 
The other two fingers of a maiden were never tattooed. After virginity was lost, 
other portions of the body could be tattooed, but it was largely limited to the 
extremeties. Boys were tattooed beginning a few years after puberty, also 
starting at the wrists. There were no clan or family symbols for either sex, and, 
except for wrists and hands, the designs were a matter of personal taste. 


Tattooing was done exclusively by women with recognized abilities in this 
line. For wrist and finger work they received some delicacy ; for larger jobs they 
received, in addition, a piece of money, commonly an onia’kl. The instrument 
consisted of three or four teeth cut from bird bone and fastened to a wooden 
handle. This was dipped in a solution of wood-soot and water, placed on the 
skin, and driven into the flesh by means of striking the top of the instrument 
with a stick. It was a painful procedure and thus done in installments. A lotion 
was applied to prevent swelling and bursting of the skin. 


5. CONCUBINAGE (blolo’bel) 


Previous to the German administration, a system of prostitution flourished 
in Palau. It was the custom for one village to furnish another village with a 
group of young women for a specified fee. The women lived in the men’s house, 
serving as mistress to a partner assigned according to rank, for a period of ten 
months. For supplying the women the head rubak of the village received (ac- 
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cording to one informant) a ba!al from the head rubak of the other village. 
The second, third, fourth, and fifth ranking rubak each received a kluk from 
the rubak of corresponding rank of the other village. Another informant stated 
that each member of the klobak (council of rubaks) received one kluk. At the 
end of the period of service each girl received from her partner a klsuk, which 
was turned over to her father. The money paid to the village for concubinage 
was called ketka’d. The money given to the girl at parting was called orede’m. 


6. MARRIAGE 

In former times no marriage payment at the time of marriage was made. 
The bargaining of reciprocal transactions (amulu!ul), involving food and money, 
was the economic signal that the marriage was consummated. However, when 
the couple had lived together for many years it was the custom for the husband 
to give a payment, usually one kluk, called bus to the wife’s family “to strengthen 
the marriage.” 


In about 1918 the Japanese in an attempt to stabilize marriage issued an 
order to the effect that a public ceremony was necessary. Couples were married 
in certain abai, with the ceremony under the control of the district police and 
conducted in the presence of the bride and groom, their parents, the village chief 
and his assistant, the district constable, Japanese police of the district, and the 
school teachers. After the ceremony and the wedding party had eaten, there 
was a general feast and celebration. 


Such ceremonies involved expense and the payment of bus had to be paid 
by the young couple at the marriage. The marriage payment, however, was 
provided by the husband’s family and paid to the wife’s family, part of which 
served as a payment for food for the feast which was provided by the wife’s 
family. The amount depended largely upon the rank of the families concerned. 
During the Japanese reform a maximum of 200 yen for the upper rank and 
100 yen for the lower was set. The Japanese felt that such a ceremony would 
impress upon the couple the seriousness of marriage and prevent the occurrence 
of many marriages which lasted only a week. After about two years the Japanese 
relaxed the policy of the public ceremony, but the payment of bus continued 
along with the bargaining of the two families over the amount. In the one wed- 
ding witnessed in 1949, the husband paid 200 dollars and one kldait. He col- 
lected 70 dollars from his father’s relations and 130 dollars from his mother’s 
relations, and the 70 dollars was to be repaid. 


Palau marriage can be best thought of as a loan of a girl by her family to a 
husband for financial returns for the duration of the marriage and a generous 
compensation upon her death. Parent-arranged marriages, however, are rare. 
The wife’s first obligations were to her family rather than to her husband, and 
if the husband did not meet his obligations to them, the wife’s family could 
dissolve the marriage at any time. The primary obligation of the husband was in 
the form of the reciprocal transaction known as omulu !ul. 
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7. omulu !ul 

Upon marriage there began marriage-long, sporadic transactions, with the 
wife’s family sending gifts of food to the husband from whom money was ex- 
pected in return. The system of oamulu!ul was set in operation by the wife’s 
father sending telau’l, a large amount of food, to the husband. The food was 
sent in coconut-leaf baskets of a more or less standard size. Taro was the most 
common item, but such items as sweet potatoes, tapioca, fish, and fruit were 
often included. A typical telau’l consists of from ten to twelve baskets of taro, 
several baskets of sweet potatoes, and a basket of fish. If the husband felt that 
the value of the food was not worth a kluk, he would wait until one or more 
shipments arrived. Up until about 1920 the husband, feeling that he had re- 
ceived enough food to warrant payment of a kluk, would ask the wife’s brother 
to send him a piece of money of small value, known as dlobo!. This was the 
expression to the father that he could expect payment of the kluk. The father 
would bring the payment (oyraw), consisting of a dlobo!, and usually a basket 
of food, upon receipt of which the husband would make the payment (onra) 
of one kluk to end the episode. Payment was also made in foreign money to 
some extent. Around 1920 the custom of sending a dlobo! was discontinued, so 
the transaction invoked only the sending of food and the payment of a kluk. 


amulu!ul was usually practiced twice a year and never more than four times 
a year. It was a system of getting money, so telou’l was often sent when the 
husband was suspected of having money. If the husband had no money he was 
forced to borrow it. Nonpayment would involve severe loss of prestige and the 
possibility of the marriage being dissolved by the father. 


Around the middle of the Japanese regime the custom of smulu!ul began to 
be misused. People began sending as much as twenty baskets of taro and two 
pigs to even distant relatives. There is one case of a man who bought a motor 
boat, and delivered telau’l wholesale to relatives close and distant, for the pur- 
pose of becoming a wealthy man in terms of Palau money. The young married 
people especially objected to the custom and its abuses, for it was a particular 
hardship to them. The system siphoned the money from the younger generation 
into the hands of the older. The Japanese reform of 1934 eliminated the custom, 
but it has cropped out again under the Americans and is again a source of dis- 
satisfaction among the younger married folk. 


8. rosu!us 

A reciprocal practice somewhat similar to amulu!ul was that of rosu!us. 
This involved the giving of gifts such as mats, grass skirts, and tobacco to the 
more distant relatives, for which money was expected in return. 


9. o!orau’l 

A third reciprocal transaction was o!orau’l the practice of collecting money 
from relatives for the purpose of building a house, or paying for large items 
such as boats or trucks. In pre-Japanese times only small amounts were con- 
tributed, but during the Japanese administration the custom was abused and 
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large sums of money were collected to the personal advantage of powerful indi- 
viduals, A father could call in his married daughters to contribute sizable amounts, 
sometimes as high as 200-300 yen, with the burden of supplying the money 
falling on the husband. A mereder (leader) of a clan could call the members 
together for contributions, in which case the house or property would actually 
belong to the clan. 


Under the reform policy no feast was to be given, no public gathering held, 
and no forced assessments made; only small, voluntary contributions were 
allowed. This was for the purpose of eliminating the heavy expense of a feast, 
and to eliminate such abuses as a person collecting a larger sum than necessary 
and pocketing the difference. The custom was reciprocal only in the sense that 
records were kept of the larger sums and a contributor could expect to receive 
a like amount from the recipient if he should hold an o!oraul. 


The custom was revived in full under the Americans, with both voluntary 
and assessed contributions. At the o!oraul witnessed in 1949 the clan was called 
in to contribute on a house which was to cost 1000 dollars; 700 dollars for ma- 
terial and 300 dollars for the master builder. The difference between what is 
collected and the cost must be met by the person having the house built. It was, 
up to recent times, a form of social suicide to build one’s own house, and no one 
dared endanger his prestige by trying. However, there are a few cases of young 
men today building their own houses, apparently without loss of status. 


10. ADULTERY PAYMENT (sakr) 

A man caught sleeping with another man’s wife had to give a payment called 
sakr to the husband. The amount of the fine was usually determined by either 
the klobak or the head rubak of the village, but it could also be settled “out of 
court” by mutual agreement. The payment was greater if the woman concerned 
was the wife of a rubak. Payments ranged from a piece low in value, such as 
an onia’kl, to the finer pieces such as kluk and !edoio!. In one case occurring 
during Japanese times, an informant stated that he paid the husband two pieces 
of kldait, worth 50 yen each, and !eldoio! worth 25 yen, making a total of 125 
yen. Another paid a kluk. 


If a young man had been guilty of adultery, his father was responsible for 
the payment. As one father told his son, “When you see a good looking girl, try 
her out. I'll take care of the expenses.’’ A married man had to raise the money 
himself. Either native or foreign money could be used. The payment of sakr in 
modern times was not an uncommon occurrence and reflected to some extent 
the brittle status of marriage and the somewhat free sex life of the Palauans. 


11. PAYMENT FOR RETURN OF ANGERED WIFE (tnakire’n) 


If a wife quarrels with her husband and goes home to her family, the husband 
must give her family money in order to get her back. The payment, called 
tnakire’y, can be either in native or foreign money depending upon the demand 
of her family. One informant paid fifteen yen to get his wife back, and stated 
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that the highest payment he knows of was in the case of a fellow who had to 
pay fifty yen. The payment can also be given to patch up a quarrel between friends. 
One person takes the initiative and presents the other with a piece of money and 
the explanation that he wishes to restore their former friendship. 


12. pivorce (olmesu’ms!) 

Divorce is frequent in Palau. In some of the villages investigated by Useem, 
75 percent of the adult population had been married more than once. Divorce 
is essentially a matter of economic arrangement between the husband and the 
wife’s family with the payment, as always, going to her family. The vast majority 
of divorces are at present instigated by the women, and in too many cases merely 
for economic gain. Before the Japanese reform of 1934, the husband had to pay 
even if the wife were at fault, but the reform decreed that if the woman had 
broken up the marriage no money was to be paid. The reversion to the old 
system today is one of the complaints of the young men. 


There is no fixed sum for divorce, but the demand of the wife’s family has 
to be met. The final settlement is reached by bargaining through the agency of 
the aldalduk. The price fluctuates with circumstance and rank of families in- 
volved, but a kluk or the equivalent was usual. One informant of upper rank 
stated he had paid two kluk for his divorce. Either Palau or foreign money can 


be used. 


13. PRESTIGE AND SUCCESSION CEREMONIES 

A man, usually well along in years, who feels he can afford it will give a 
large feast (mur). These are so expensive that only a few persons are in a posi- 
tion to give a mur and a person rarely gives more than one during his lifetime. 
The purpose is to raise the prestige of the host and his wife. 


The man instructs his wife to tell her family to prepare for a feast. A person 
acting as a concessionaire instructs some of his villagers to build a dancing 
place. He has them bring such things as fish, taro, tapioca, and coconut syrup 
which he must pay for. He must also order and pay for firewood, erection of a 
temporary shelter for the people, and fire tongs, and hires water carriers. One 
person paid the following money for a mur: two. kluk, two klsuk, three mensan, 
three madalakluk, and ten onia’kl. Another gave a mur which lasted one month 
and paid the following : 


1 kluk to man who brought fish 

1 kluk to man who brought taro 

1 kluk to man who brought firewood 

1 kluk to man who brought coconut meat and syrup 

7 madalakluk to persons who brought betel-nut and tobacco 
coconut. 


9 onia’kl were distributed as bonuses to people who had brought 
these things. 
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The Germans put a stop to the mur during their regime on the grounds that 
it was an expensive and unnecessary practice and wasted time when they should 
be preparing copra. 


In former days important chiefs were installed in high office by means of 
y 
tifiyau, an elaborate ceremony which involved the use of Palau money. 


When a confederational chief or first ranking district chief died, his successor 
was shut up in his house with a servant for two months. During this period 
the wife arranged for a feast and gathering by her clan. On the day of the feast 
the wife prepared food for the chief and his servant, who for the first time in 
two months ate with the doors of the house open. Then the keta’kl, a bowl con- 
taining one of each kind of fruit, was sent to the men’s house where the klobak 
and !aldebekl had assembled. They were served the fruit in order of rank, and 
the chief’s messenger returned with the news that they had finished. The mes- 
senger was sent back with an invitation to come. The men arrived and took their 
places around the edge of the stone platform in front of the house. The wife’s 
clan had already assembled and been seated in the middle of the platform. Each 
woman of the clan presented a piece of money to the chief through a speaker who 
held up the piece and told its merits and the name of the person giving it. The 
piece was put in the tet (utility basket) of the chief. When all had contributed, 
the chief’s wife piled a pyramid of taro roots in a large bowl (some of these are 
three by six feet in size). The chiefs divided the taro among the chiefs present. 
The chief was now officially installed in power. If a confederational chief was 
installed, he might later journey to another district under his control and collect 
more money from each rubak at feasts given by each village in the district on 
successive days. It was formerly realized that such a chief had need of much 
money, as he was responsible for fines against people of his district and such 
items as war reparations. Money given to a new chief was usually a kldatt, 
but his sister was obligated to give a larger piece such as !elbu!ub or even a ba!al. 


14. PAYMENT AT DEATH OF A SPOUSE (elebi!i’l) 


Upon the death of either spouse, a payment must be made by the husband’s 
family to the wife’s family. Up through early Japanese times the traditional 
pattern was observed, although Japanese money was often used in place of native 
money. 


Under this pattern there are three elements: dial (boat in which the soul is 
taken to heaven), a ceremony and payment before burial; te!elorwikl (basket 
of meat), paid after burial; and if the wife is the survivor, a payment called 
te!elotuynl (pouch meat) goes to her. 


A speaker from the husband’s family collects the dial money, piece by piece, 
holding each piece up for display, and states that such and such a person has 
given this money. If the piece or pieces are especially fine ones, the speaker 
will praise them. Small pieces may be spoken of as providing for the outrigger 
of the boat. Then he hands the piece to the oktomowl (leader and director of 
financial affairs of a family) of the wife’s family who will later distribute it. 
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Several days after the burial, an !aldalduk is held, and the te!elorwikl collected 
from surviving sisters is also given to the wife’s oktomauI. 


In Japanese times the te!elorwikl was standardized at thirty yen, so if the 
spouse had five sisters, 150 yen would be collected. Of this sum fifty yen would 
go to the wife as te!elorwikl. The Japanese reform abolished these payments 
but left a single elebi!il payment in which the maximum of 100 yen was set. 
This amount has been increased at present with a usual payment of 100 dollars 
for ebul class, and 200 dollars for matet. The elebi!il was one of the best ways 
of getting valuable pieces of Palau money out of one family and into the coffers 
of another. The !aldalduk would often last from three to four days before the 
bargaining was completed. At the death of an upper rank man, during Japanese 
times, the one biil payment was one ba!al, and seven other pieces of native money 
with a total value of 8,700 yen. In another instance the elebi!il payment of one 
ba!al and four other pieces was valued at 6,000 yen. 


15. INHERITANCE udedir ayalek (CHILD MONEY) 

Part of the bargaining at the !aldalduk in connection with the elebi!il involves 
the disposition of the money and property of the deceased husband among wife 
and children. The property of a deceased wife goes back to her family. Usually 
a man on his death bed will make his wishes known in this regard, but his wishes 
may be disregarded at the !aldalduk. The money and property willed to the 
children is held in trust by the surviving spouse. Such money given to a sur- 
viving wife will usually go to her oktomaul, theoretically to be used for the 
benefit of the child when needed. The children may remain with a surviving 
father ; if the mother survives they will return with her to her family. 


B. COMMUNITY LIFE 


1, BUILDING A MEN’S HOUSE 

Certain community ventures involved the use of money. One of the im- 
portant ones was the building of a men’s house (abai). Such houses were often 
thirty feet wide, eighty feet long, and fifty feet high, with intricately carved 
gables, walls, and interior beams, all adding up to a rather large and extensive 
undertaking. Men’s houses were formerly an important aspect of every com- 
munity. In general they were used as sleeping houses for the young unmarried 
men, and occasionally by the married men. They were also used for ceremonial 
purposes and served as hotels for men visiting another community. Except for 
the concubines of the unmarried men, women were not allowed in these houses 
except on business occasions. 


There were two kinds of abai: one built for the use of the rubak, and another 
for the !aldebekl. At the present time there is no distinction between the two 
and there are only some eight old abai left in Palau. Large quonset huts are now 
used in their place in most instances. 


In former times particular areas of the abai were built by the rubak. Each was 
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responsible for his own section and paid for the material and labor himself, as 
follows : 


First 4 highest ranking rubak buy the corners. 
5th highest ranking rubak buys the ridgepole. 
6th buys 2 rows of thatch section including foundation, floor, 
and walls under that section of thatch. 
7th—Same as 6th. 
8th—Helps the 7th. 
9th—Helps the Ist. 
10th—Helps the 2nd. 
11th—20th—Buy the remainder. 


2. DANCES 

Money is involved in dancing exhibitions in which a visiting village tries to 
put on a better exhibition than that of the home team. There are no team prizes, 
but the home folk give small gifts of Palau money to their favorite dancers of 
the visiting team. At present a dollar is the usual gift. Dances (ruk) were 
also held at major festivals, and a visiting team was generously paid in Palau 
money by the higher ranking men in the village. In former days a war party 
which had obtained a human trophy head went from village to village displaying 
the head and dancing, for which native money was given the warriors by the 
host village. 


3. SOCIAL CONTROL 

An important agency of social control was the administering, by a rubak, 
of fines paid to him in native money by a violator of law. Fines were sometimes 
assessed and collected by the council of rubak (klobak), but usually by an indi- 
vidual chief. The money went into the klobak treasury and was later divided 
up among the eleven members. The following is a list of some of the laws, and 
the amount of fine assessed for each refraction in former days: 


1. A person failing to crouch in the proper manner upon meeting one of the 
eleven rubak was fined a madalakluk. He had to bend the upper part of 
the body when within six armspans (about thirty-six feet) and maintain 
that position until rubak has passed to a position six armspans away. 
For one of the first four ranking rubak an ordinary person would step 
off the path and crouch on the ground until rubak had passed. 


2. A person poling a canoe or fishing raft ordinarily stands, but when passing 
a village pier he must sit and pole in deference to the rubak of that village. 
Failure to do so entailed a fine of one onia’kl. 


3. A person failing to appear for work upon an agreed village project was 
fined one oyia’kl. 


4. A murderer was fined the largest piece of money in his possession. 
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5. The fine paid for adultery has been discussed previously. 


Up through Spanish times the district rubak handled all judicial matters in 
his district. During German times this system continued and the German ad- 
ministration at Koror reviewed important cases, but in terms of Palau custom. 
The Japanese maintained the system but added regional courts for Palau, Truk, 
etc., and also a court of appeals. Around 1925 the regional courts were abandoned 
and members of the high court were sent out to work with the district rubak. 
Under the Americans the district courts were continued with the right to appeal 
to the high court, made up of five Palauans, at Koror. If still dissatisfied, a 
person may appeal to the Navy administration of the area. If this is unsatis- 
factory he may appeal to the court at Guam. 


C. RELIGION AND MAGIC 

1. RELIGION 

Palau religion was basically an ancestor worship augmented by village gods 
and, at least in later times, one universal god. Offerings to the ancestors and 
gods were usually in the form of food, both staples, like taro, and delicacies, and 
also betel-nut. Offerings to ancestors were made directly in the sacred portion 
of the house called the elde’n, but offerings to the gods were at special shrines 
and through the medium of a priest. Monetary offerings were made to the gods, 
but not to the ancestors. The priest could use any money given in a special por- 
tion of the shrine or given directly to the priest. The priest of Melekeok, a man, 
on important occasions dressed in the grass skirts of a woman and went into a 
trance while communicating with the gods. For individual help a person could 
make an offering to the priest and learn if it was a propitious time to go on a war 
expedition or a long trip, or he might be told he could cure his sickness by offering 
a certain piece of money to the gods. Christianity has replaced many of the old 
beliefs, but ancestor worship is still quite common. Native money seems never 
to have been a particularly important phase of Palau religion although valuable 
pieces, such as !elbu!ub, were sometimes given a priest before an important war 
expedition. 


Native money was used in the modekne’ movement, a nativistic religion 
which developed during the German period, and, although suppressed during 
Japanese times, has survived to the present. -The leaders collected money from 
the converts largely on the basis of performing curative and protective rites. 
One of the rich men in Palau obtained his money by this means. 


2. MAGICAL DEVICES—DIVINING 


Persons recognized as having the ability to prophesy charge a small fee for 
their services. The usual fee is a manyatoro!, a piece of small value which the 
Palauans like to compare to our penny. In some cases pepper leaves, used in 
chewing betel-nut, or ten sen in the payment, and sometimes no charge is made. 
The type of prophecy made is: determining if it is a propitious time to go on a 
trip or war expedition, or to start any important enterprise. The sick may be 
cured by being told to make offerings to the ancestors, or to go to a masseur. 
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Some of the prophetic techniques used are as follows: 


1. Reading knots in a coconut leaf (omlia’kladui). A fresh coconut leaf frond 
is split into quarter-inch widths by a diviner (mayali’l). A series of knots 
are tied at the ends of four of these and held between the fingers of one 
hand. The knots are counted in groups of four, and knots left over are 
held to extend above the fingers. The ends are then read and the prophecy 
made. 


2. Spinning the lime container (meliyutra!aus). The diviner rotates his 
lime container with one hand and rubs and measures with the thumb and 
forefinger of the other, meanwhile talking steadily. If he can perform the 
manipulation without making a mistake, the omen is good. 


3. Tree reading. For this type of divining the person will bring a turtle- 
shell spoon or a mayjatoro!. The diviner takes the spoon or the bead money, 
and gazes through it at a lap tree, and determines the omen by whether 
the right, left, or center portion of the tree has the most flowers. The 
diviner keeps the spoon or piece of money as payment. 


4. Cloud reading (malanas raeabad). A person brings a turtle-shell dish to 
the diviner, usually early in the morning. The diviner selects a suitable 
position, usually a hill, giving him an unobstructed view of the sky over 
the sea. The diviner, keeping the dish upright, describes an arc to the left 
to make a symbolic offering to a cloud so it will reveal its story. Then he 
reads the particular cloud and conveys the information to the person. 
The diviner keeps the dish as payment. 


5. Reading cracks in a burnt coconut (ulao’). A husked coconut is placed 
with the “front” side facing the fire. The number of horizontal cracks, 
and how much to the right or left of the center they extend, is meaningfu 
to the diviner. ‘ 


6. Reading the arm of a cross. A midrib of a coconut leaf blown from a tree 
is broken into two pieces, each about a foot long. An equal-arm cross is 
made by holding them in the left hand. The cross is rotated and part of 
the end of each arm broken off. The two pieces are then held together 
and compared as to length. If they are the same length the omen is good. 


7. Interview (omala’tka). This method is used by women as a technique 
for the recovery of lost articles. The diviner sits with arms folded and 
eyes closed, yawning occasionally. The person is asked to name the places 
where she might have lost or misplaced the article. The diviner says, 
“No,” until the correct place is named, when she says, “Yes, go there 
and look for it.” 


D. WAR 


Warfare among the Palauans was abandoned during Spanish times. Many 
of the upper-ranking families of today, however, owe their wealth and position 
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to their ancestors having waged successful warfare. The largest, most valuable 
pieces of money were passed from one district to another as indemnity for having 
been defeated in battle. One district could also hire another as an ally for attack 
or defense by payments of native money. Money was also paid to an ally for 
help in restoring a village destroyed in war. When Ngraard was destroyed, about 
1880, and the people dispersed, Koror enlisted the help of two friendly districts 
to clear the bush and restore the abai and houses. The people of Ngraard re- 
turned and had to pay three ba!al and two !elbu!ub to the rubak of the assisting 
district, with the majority going to Koror for sheltering the Ngraard people after 
the siege. 


Money was also involved in connection with head hunting. The heroes of a 
successful war party returning with a trophy head were rewarded with money. 
The village of the war party would inform a village in another district that they 
were coming over to display the head. The host village would prepare for three 
days of feasting and dancing during which time the trophy head was exhibited. 
The host villagers gave pieces of kldait to the heroes of that expedition, never 
more than ten of the war party. This would often be repeated in several other 
districts before the head was thrown away. 


VI. ATTITUDE TOWARD MONEY 


It is not difficult both to sense and observe the high regard of the Palauans 
for money. They realistically admit that the acquisition of money is the primary 
goal of the individual, and recognize its prestige value and functional importance 
in the culture. One manifestation of their almost reverent attitude toward native 
money is seen in their practice of keeping it in the elden, the sacred portion of 
the house. The elden, in the more modern houses, is the corner to the left of the 
front door as one enters. In the traditional Palau house, which had from two 
to five doors across the front side, the sacred part was left of the last door at 
the left. This entrance was kept covered with a blind, and in all the old-style 
houses which I saw, this custom was still in practice. The ancestral family spirits 
(bladak) are believed to reside in the eldey, and offerings of food to them are 
placed in that section of the house. The children are not allowed to play there, 
and anyone occupying that section must maintain an attitude of respect and quiet. 
The family treasures, including money, are stored in the eldey, and at present, 
commonly within a locked, Japanese-made cabinet called a ki’wol. 


The people as a rule are not anxious to exhibit their money, for if it is known 
that someone has a prized piece, others might begin machinations and intrigue 
in order to obtain it. The exception to this is the practice by some women of 
wearing a piece of ba!al suspended from a cord around the neck. The manner in 
which a man will, when persuaded, exhibit his money collection is always inter- 
esting to watch. One money expert, for example, in showing me his collection, 
took a basket from the storage box in the elden. Within this basket was a smaller 
basket which contained a metal tube in which the money was found, each piece 
individually wrapped. The fondling way in which each piece was unwrapped 
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and handled was typical of the handling I noticed among exhibitors whose col- 
lections I subsequently examined. When a person wishes to examine more closely 
the design on a polychrome bead for purposes of identification, he will rub the 
piece on his nose. Apparently the oil from the skin brings out the pattern more 


clearly. 


Another expression of their preoccupation with money is to be found in their 
conversation. The usual question asked when people meet, especially with those 
from other villages, is “naral is ed,” freely translatable as ‘“‘what is new,” and then 
the latest happenings will be discussed. Foremost among these are money trans- 
actions which are related with detail as to the type of money involved in a trans- 
action, who gave and who got it, and the reason for its changing hands. Money 
talk is usually limited to the men, while women discuss the latest births, mar- 
riages, and divorces. Money was also an important subject for discussion in the 
men’s club houses, especially in earlier times when men congregated there as a 
normal routine. The rubaks especially discussed money matters, although it is 
said they were glad to have the young men listening and learning about Palau 
money. It might also be mentioned that a considerable number of abai carvings 
deal with myths and stories of money. 


VII. THE IMPACT OF FOREIGN CONTACT ON PALAU MONEY 


The earliest effectual foreign contacts on Palau began in the 1840’s with the 
activities of the German, American, and Japanese traders. The barter system 
was used exclusively, and the primary impact was on the native material culture. 
Foreign materials such as cotton cloth, tobacco, metal axes, knives, kettles, and 
fishhooks were exchanged for trepang, some native foods, cordage, tortoise shell, 
and copra, the latter ultimately becoming the chief item of trade. Foreign money 
was not introduced in this period, and Palau money continued in full use within 


the culture. 


THE SPANISH REGIME, 1885-1899. 

The Spanish non-intensive control of Palau had little effect on the culture 
and economy. The chief efforts of the Spanish lay in the missionary field, and 
two churches were established and maintained by four Capuchin priests. Foreign 
traders continued the barter system, leaving the native money system undis- 
turbed. One of the few results of the Spanish regime was the elimination of 
native warfare. The effect of this was to freeze the ba!al money used primarily 
for war reparations in the hands of the people possessing it at that time. With 
its war use obviated, the ba!al functioned primarily as symbols of prestige of 
the important families, and continues to serve that purpose at present. 


THE GERMAN REGIME, 1899-1914 

Germany had evinced an early interest in this area, and in 1885 went so far 
as to proclaim the Caroline Islands German territory. Spain protested this claim 
and the problem was submitted to Papal authority. The Pope assigned the juris- 
diction of the Islands to Spain, but allowed Germany equal trading privileges. 
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In 1899 Spain, economically exhausted by the Spanish-American War, sold 
Micronesia to the Germans for $4,500,000. The Germans began an organized 
program to develop and exploit the natural resources of Palau, concentrating 
on the extraction of phosphate from the deposits of Angaur, and expanding 
copra production by inaugurating a tree-planting program. 


The opening of the phosphate mines resulted in the introduction of the wage 
system, with the Palauans being paid in German money. With the gradual infil- 
tration of German money into the hands of the people, there began an increasing 
use of money rather than copra for the purchase of foreign goods at the stores 
and shops established by the Germans and Japanese. As it was mostly younger 
people who were employed at the mines, the foreign money was largely concen- 
trated in the hands of the young who began to prefer it to the Palau money. 
The dual monetary system still had separate spheres of operation, however. 
Foreign money was only used in the purchase of foreign goods such as rice, 
sugar, dishes, clothing, lamps, cigarettes, and rope tobacco. The native money 
was still used exclusively in Palau customs and remained largely in the hands 
of the older people. This incipient split between the older and younger genera- 
tions over money preference widened during the Japanese times, and at present, 
money preference is an important source of controversy between the two gen- 
erations. 


There was some exchange of Palau money for German money based on the 
evaluation of the kluk at 100 marks. Another minor source of German money 
was from wages paid to the native policemen. The district policemen hired by 
the Germans were at first paid in Palau money, but in later times were given 
their choice of being paid in either German or native money. 


The German period thus saw the introduction of foreign money to establish 
a dual money system in Palau. It must be emphasized, however, that each system 
had its own sphere of use, and that it was not until Japanese times that foreign 
money began to be used in the social customs. 


THE JAPANESE REGIME, 1914-1944 

With the outbreak of World War I, Japan lost little time in seizing Micro- 
nesia, and in 1919 obtained legal control over it in the form of a class C Mandate. 
The Japanese administration, like the German, ‘concentrated on the economic 
development of the islands, and their thirty-year rule has had a profound effect 
on both the social and economic life in Palau. The Japanese, like the Germans, 
made no deliberate effort to disturb the native monetary system, but the net 
result was that by the end of their rule Japanese money was in use almost to 
the exclusion of Palau money. One of the first acts of the Japanese was to call 
in the German money and exchange it for yen at the rate of 50 yen for 100 
marks. Some of the people, however, hung on to the German silver and gold 
coins (paper money was not used in Palau) and made them into jewelry or kept 
them as souvenirs. Gold rings and strung-coin necklaces can still be seen, but 
while we witnessed one attempt to use a mark as currency, such coins are not 
in circulation today. 
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The immediate value and use of the native money was unaffected by the 
transition. Apparently there had been enough German money in use, so the 
changeover to Japanese left enough foreign money in circulation, and there was 
no need to revert to native money. 


In 1920 the first Palau money went out of circulation. By edict of the rubaks, 
one of the social customs was abandoned and the class of money known as dlobo!, 
used for the purpose, lost its traditional functional use. In this reciprocal trans- 
action, known as smulu!ul, the wife’s family sends “gifts” of food to the husband. 
After this has happened several times, and the husband feels he has received 
enough to be obligated to pay the usual kluk, he will tell the wife’s family to 
send him a dlobo!. When this payment, called the onraul, is accepted by the 
husband, he is committed to pay a kluk to the wife’s family. With the custom 
of paying the onrazl eliminated, the dlobo! dropped out of circulation from lack 


of use. 


In 1921 all the !eldoio!, except the merimer, went out of circulation. The 
perpetrating incident was the refusal by a man at Koror to accept a piece of it 
at an elebilil, but the basic cause of its disappearance was that it was easily 
counterfeited out of green bottle glass. 


These were the only categories of Palau money to go out of circulation, 
although many of the less valuable types of the categories of kluk and !elbu!ub 
later went out due to the refusal of the matet to accept them. 


By this time Japanese currency had infiltrated to a considerable extent and 
began to be used along with native money for payments in connection with the 
social customs. The first instance of this seems to have occurred in 1921 when 
part of the death payment to a wife’s family was made in Japanese money. By 
1923 the kluk had an exchange value of 100 yen among the Palauans, although 
the Japanese had nothing to do with the establishment of this ratio, and never 


officially recognized it. 


The decades of the 1920’s and 1930’s saw the full impact of the Japanese 
colonial program on Palau and the increasing infiltration of Japanese ideas and 
materials. While some of the new cultural items fitted easily into Palau culture 
there were also some in direct conflict with the existing native culture. For 
example, the introduction of capitalism with its emphasis upon individual owner- 
ship of property and money conflicted with the traditional pattern of group 
ownership. The Japanese did, however, sponsor cooperative enterprises such 
as mutual saving groups (tanamoshi) and the Kumiai system under which, for 
example, a motorboat was communally owned by and served a certain district. 
The influx of Japanese goods led to an increasing preference for Japanese money 
with which to purchase such articles and a trend away from native money, espe- 
cially by the younger people. 


Certain abuses which have crept into Palau customs and the fact that the 
customs involving native money were heavily weighted in favor of the older 
generation and upper class, produced a reaction against them among the lower 
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class and younger people. This reaction culminated in the so-called ‘Japanese 
reforms” of 1934. These reforms were actually instigated by the Palauans them- 
selves who showed a surprising objectivity in re-evaluating their culture and 
deciding to reform or eliminate certain of the customs. Such action was begun 
around 1933 by a group of younger, more acculturated Palauans who submitted 
their proposals to the chiefs after first obtaining the backing of the South Seas 
Bureau. By the end of the Japanese regime such customs involving money pay- 
ments as buldil, amulu! ul, olmesuma!, o!oraul, and sakr had been eliminated. In 
fact the only custom involving the transfer of native money that was retained was 
the inheritance custom of elebi!il. 


A factor accelerating the switch to foreign money was the involvement of 
Japan in war, which had its repercussions in the Islands where inflation began 
to be felt by 1938. Employment, wages, and prices were high, with Japanese 
money circulating far more freely than ever before. By the end of the Japanese 
regime the flow of native money had been reduced to a trickle. The native money, 
however, was not discarded, but rather hoarded by the owners. 


The major social and economic effects of the Japanese regime can be sum- 


marized as follows: 


1. A trend from subsistence to capitalistic economy. 
2. A trend from communal to individual ownership. 


3. Greater use and dependence upon foreign goods resulting in greater need and 
desire to earn foreign money. 


An almost complete shift from native to foreign money. 


5. The elimination or modification of nearly all social customs involving the use 
of native money. 


6. The rise of small shops such as restaurants and barbershops under the encour- 
agement of the Japanese. Expansion of skills along trade and clerical lines. 


7. Diminution of autocratic power of chiefs. 


Rise of educational, economic, and political opportunity for young people. 


THE AMERICAN REGIME, 1944— 


The United States Navy took over the administration of Palau in September, 
1945. One of the early acts was to call in all Japanese currency and exchange 
it for American. The conversion rate was one dollar for twenty yen, and a 
person could not turn in more than fifty dollars worth of yen. However, some 
people with larger assets circumvented this rule by having poor relatives or 
friends exchange it for them. During the early period of American administra- 
tion there was little American money in circulation among the natives, and the 
confederational chiefs used this fact as a wedge in their effort to revive native 
money. The American Military Government policy of running native affairs 
through the medium of the rubak resulted in the restoration of the power of the 
rubak which had been greatly weakened under the Japanese. The rubak lost 
little time in taking advantage of their position to revive some of the defunct 
customs involving the use of native money. The first meeting to effect such a 
change took place at Airai late in 1945 under the leadership of the two confed- 
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erational chiefs. Against the unorganized protests of the younger people such 
customs as smulu!ul and o!oraul were revived, and are going institutions today. 
At the present time Palau money is again in full use, although there is some 
uncertainty as to the American attitude toward it, and the fear in some quarters 
that the Americans will abolish it. The old breach between the older and upper 
class people who support it, and the younger and lower class who resent it has 
also been revived. The fate of native money will depend upon future events in 
the Islands. If enough foreign money and influence comes to Palau the native 
money will die a natural death. Palau, if abandoned by the outer world, un- 
doubtedly would experience a complete reintrenchment of native money. 
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APPENDIX A 
INVENTORY OF NATIVE MONEY 


This inventory was compiled from the amazing knowledge of one informant, 
Targong. As such, there are bound to be some inaccuracies and omissions in 
names and types of native money, and particularly in the numbers of each type, 
which at best is only an estimate in most cases. There was no one to match 
Targong’s knowledge in this matter so cross-checking was not possible. All in 
all, however, I did consider it a streak of good fortune to obtain as good a list 
as the following. Herr Fey, a missionary, acted as interpreter and, to save time, 
recorded the terms in the system of spelling used by the Germans. Hence, the 
inventory is the only part of the report in which native terms are not recorded 
phonetically, and the following orthographic key should be noted: 


ch = glottal stop 
d = dth 

a as in hot 

e as in yet 

o as in dope 

i as in meet 

ai as in site . 

u as in rule 


Other consonants as in English. 
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INVENTORY OF PALAU MONEY 


BACHEL (Crescentic in shape) 
BRAK (yellow in color) * 


Number 
Kind of pieces 
Serer ee Teer rer eres 70 
PRUE 8k s cise er eeeeees 70 
DE EE bv veces cewscues 14 
FR fh ekivesvvecseves 1 
[Ec trees ticesones 1 
PRINS av ccece cece vtvs 1 
RTL Tee ee 1 
errr rer rrr errr eres 70 
NGTMIIIID: nies cee ceceee. 1 
FRTORTI oon cites caseres é 
ee 70 
Foci ceseens 2 
Co ee eer eee ee 1 
PE hh a vb seo eevicreses 19 
I, i hei ei ees cnnniss 1 
TE. kid 65 0450450300040 7 
po PET eT Eee Teer ee é 
Chomrukel ...... ee ET TS 2 
re. 1 
PRMMNOOME GONE a cece 1 
a ee 1 
PEED 458540 Xa eeu owen’ ] 
0 ee 1 
BE ieek eae Raabe eeK IO 1 
Ulempemmingel . ww... eee 70 
Eee ee 7 
0 Te ree 2 
oo Geis oed Hed ew kes 2 
EE i RSS Hew dee 1 
NE 5S iwase sxe eae ean 1 
MEGIICHIOOEIION .. 166.050 e eee 1 
DECSETMEDEND .0 cece ccc eees 1 
er 1 
ee di nnn heed eee Kol + 
Neeatems 98 Wes 2... cee ees 1 
NCPC 2... ccc cece cess 1 
| ere eer cee eT Cree 1 
ee ee 1 


* Still in use. 


Number 
Kind of pieces 
ce, ae MERE 1 
ee 1 
FRU, 45 8eN ee ereews 7 
SE WE Sh N Sede eb es 1 
PE 6 Sk SS OSs oes ere Hes 1 
CE. AG Sa Oi daeseveee ees I 
PROMO kv cc edivensees | 
ee 1 
a CPT CR ETE LIT eee ee 1 
Nglalem Ngiwal ............ 1 
Nglalem Erengurulmud ...... 1 
a 1 
PUGTOOCIIOUENEN ow ccc ccesess 1 
TROON eek cccs eens 1 
PEE Aviknose5see koeee's 1 
ee eee I 
eee ee ] 
PE Va veadedesesee wens | 
eT ee eer rere 1 
PED bss cbienweeeees 1 
EE ha Asa A enn Ew WA l 
| rrr I 
errr errr Trees 10 
Se re 1 
CEE S06 Ge Reha Renewns 2 
EE eae enewa vere nies I 
MEE GUNae wows sp eawslo as 3 
EE er 1 
Nglalem ra cheluib .......... 1 
ee ere 1 
BN. 46.68.63 8 wenn ceeds 70 
EE SSG ke Shea eed es 10 
NCTGOWREE 20.66 esee eens 1 
ED. 045s 655d eS | 
UC LOE e eT eT Te 1 


Totats: Kinds, 77; Numbers, 562. 


Chotaur (Cylindrical brak, 
called bachel) ..... 2 
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BACHEL (Crescentic in shape) 


MUNUNGAU (red in color)* 


Number 
Kind of pieces 
Cee OP OE eee ce cene onus 70 
Akerdeu Ngerwangel ........ 7 
Akerdeu Ngeraod ........... 14 
FR Koweeensicededees 4 
| TTT TPE E EET EUEEee 1 
A deb kebesadel ..........5. 1 
A deb er besethel ............ 3 
A Nglalem Ngeaur .......... 7 
0 eee eee TeP ieee 2 
RICE nk ci canescens 3 
re 3 
Nglalem era rebai ........... 1 
DOD. ts OVNAGS cake eR 1 
EY dadewetncendetee eis 7 
og eee 1 
PEE. br tA KR eaReeeenesows 1 
EE auhagse tench eee es 7 
DORITOOIE nc ccceeses 1 
GE ee PRR twee es 8 1 
PE #i0V SAT owed KEG ERS 1 
PRT onc cccvssewnscves l 
Co ere 1 
Pn eben nears mean 1 
PAU nn ov ian veetines 1 
oe ek whe hn eee 


*Still in use. 


BACHEL (Crescentic in shape) 

CHELDOIOCH* 

Number 

Kind of pieces 
PTC Tee eee Te Te 70 
I dnc eieGer san kuxnwe 7 
POE. kxp ok ens sa sudus 1 
EE kid dey tae see eK Re 2 
NS ee l 
IN ib vark 4 cee wer eees 1 
PE i ativeenderw nn se 1 


*Merimer still in use; all other 
Cheldoioch out of circulation. 





Number 
Kind of pieces 
7 eee ore err err rere: 10 
Chotendel a beab .........05. 1 
Co ee ee 2 
Bachel Mungungau ......... 2 
DNS: SEL Re een kscksnd l 
ee ee 1 
So eer l 
ME Bee ehedwesseccsvewke 1 
Pe Sais eek ensue ead 2 
SE. RANGA OES Sao Katia’ 2 
BEEN FtRKGc ows esesaes 2 
DE SbkeNd 4405 0Ned 4 See 1 
DE -KiseveVesodsnvosneers 10 
Meu ee a h49 94445 9.8% %085 1 
SOUS ok csr sasdawevws 1 
a ee ere 1 
EE. Scere avh ca peevae ees 3 
ee | 
WE: hadpnae ed 6694850505 ] 
Nglalem ra teptar ........... 1 
Nglalem ra isaor ............ 1 
PN. ctnteb ede eaeeeevewer’s 10 
Rois emeliangel ............. 1 


Totats: Kinds, 50; Numbers, 199. , 


Number 

Kind of pieces 
EE iS eetehpeuyeneeees 7 
U3 Grd oe Sears eae 10 
BE ie 2a er etal Gag as 10 
DE, seb iiteite te baie pene 10 
BE 66 SAGs 0 05S eRe 10 
Nglalem ra tubechad ........ 1 
SE ce dene er eeenewes 1 
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Number 

Kind of pieces 
CEO Sc cries vevecess 1 
Nglalem mechab ............ 1 
oe a. re 1 
yg PPPS ERT eT TEee 10 
PE: SERA e a eee sac needs 10 
EE S8SFE Ss VAN eres eens 1 
EE, Awiea Sedan te eeeveue 10 
PE Fe N ee reece ri eeewesses 2 
PRON 6 oN Ne Sb see ewe sigs 5 


BLEAB EL BRAK (Brak beads)* 


Number 

Kind of pieces 
PAGE 66 00054405500555% 70 
DE: bbGctead ee ecnrewes 10 
GEE 55S kab eeawese ees 7 
 PPPTTT TT eT TTT ee 10 
DME t6s5k¥iverwnaie 10 
RE su tebs id vkeiee ee Sees 10 
NE ies nto cease ea nates 10 


Number 

Kind of pieces 
TTT ee 2 
COO Ks besecceeseess 1 
Pere 1 
Chogesegesodel ............. 1 
PEE PENS SG NEE 0 Ss ede OK 1 
| Pe Terre eee TET TLE Te 1 
Pe eee 1 
Methechebangel ............. 1 


Torats: Kinds, 31; Numbers, 182. 


Number 

Kind : of pieces 
EE 6 6 540 055.0540 409440 10 
Melilla choseged ..........5. 10 
PER Nerve secavcees 2 
PT UTTP ETT CTT ELE e 10 
ere rer Cr eTe eee ee 70 


Torats: Kinds, 13; Numbers, 229. 


BLEAB EL MUNGUNGAU (Mungungau beads) * 


Number 

Kind of pieces 
Mungurebegu .............. 20 
0 eee ere ee 70 
aa a ie yk a ae is 70 
SS ee ere 70 
ee 70 
Ngasach ra ikwad ........... 14 
SS eer ree eree erry 7 
rrr eer TT TTT eee 7 
RE ee 1 
CS  . 14 
ge ee 140 
OPO CeCe Te 1 
SE Ghai betes eeeccn owned 20 
aici Ghat hws ea ius 20 
ei A ete gar acai 4 
I Ck raha Se iy plas 2 


*Still in use. 


Number 

Kind of pieces 
CT Sp 9 big 40 1 
IEE och phe 'ench eas 1 
Udoud el ngara chebars ...... 10 
ED Sb ee csi CG Gawns seas 10 
0 RR ere ee ee er 10 
PE Si ccaecnsnnseess 2 
NT eh ein eke ae oo 1 
RR err eer 10 
REE désvcvia ces anwe neues 10 
NN a i te a a ala tata 1 
66 6 4 a OK ERY OR OD 10 
Chroteinl BUSOGR .. 1.6 cee ces 10 
POTOOINE, ok oc icccseesees 20 
DE écivcusaxsawaneres 1 
Ngisetecherech ............. 1 
rrr 10 
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Number 

Kind of pieces 
oo ere rrr rT ere’ 1 
po 8 ere errr 1 
PE Sethi ceed ever css 1 
PE 660i vasessiveves 1 
CHOGH ROOOUE 5 ccc cece eves 10 


BLEAB EL CHELDOIOCH* 


Number 

Kind of pieces 
it  Prrerererrr rrr erst 1 
WE. SSG ite cneiwe ns aes 7 
ear 20 
Rodoch tewechel ............ 20 
re 10 
rere re eee eee 10 
DE? Sh G Vi Nin ees aeons 1 
PE. Wo k4 68 00a dees 20 
BE Kcieereewin adeno neen 10 


*Out of circulation. 


CHELBUUB (Polychrome beads) * 


Number 

Kind of pieces 
| re 1 
Madaltumloged ............. 1 
TE. 5p ska bawa ee Ken eR 1 
BE ovens anedann 7 
NE as een hee aes 2 
Chermel omoged ............ 1 
COMPONE GHEE ok cic eevee esces 1 
Chermel ongelekel .......... 1 
ey ewe awed 20 
tie a eae yi 10 
rer re 10 
ES OR ee ee re 2 
Pere e rere reese 1 
TTT ee Tee TITS 10 


*First 15 are in use, but only first 3 
universally accepted. All others 
out of circulation. 


Number 

Kind of pieces 
EE £4 NAC Ree RCREE RES 6 
TMS, oes scdsescessees 10 
PIMC TE TED 6 oc ccsceudss 1 


Menga Toroch ....(at least) 500 
Totats: Kinds, 41; Numbers, 1069. 


Number 

Kind of pieces 
OUTED ns be cesesvescees 10 
Ngebtel a mamel ............ 1 
Mora chimol gugau .......... 70 
Adegowel a mud ...........% 10 
ee eee Te eee eee 10 
Ngetechemadach ............ 20 
PU 5.6 64-450 044 4065059 1 


Totats: Kinds, 16; Numbers, 221. 


Number 
Kind of piece 
Chamadech chongor ......... 10 
BERGA! £0 COME oon occ ccs 2 
Madal a tnedngad ........... 2 
Madal a chalabrukl .......... 2 
REE, Sada ve van Sec ee ok 2 
PRIS 6.40 Kee eedissiveens 10 
Chalbechebel a melib ......... 10 
I ME  nerkcvacekaeu ss 10 
Abdelul a chemaidechedui .... 10 
I bos Snake eee es 10 
a eas eas 1 
Chebechebel a ngel .......... 7 
Peer rr errr errs 7 
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KLUK (Polychrome beads) 


A. BLEACHED (Most valuable type. Hole in bead lined with brak, mun- 
gungau, or black pottery) * 


Number Number 
Kind of pieces Kind of pieces 
co ee eee EE ee 6 eee rere eee 10 
RE CNS e reas aces eee ees 10 So) ee ere eee ey 6 
SNR eves eases eee 20 ee TTT eee 6 
Be EE Seek c Ses eSewees 10 eo re 10 
0 rrr rer rr ree 10 DE: Stave ewe eawaudens 10 
EOE iN se vee ceees 10 


*Still in use. 


B. Saal Klikes (Smaller pieces of less value. Not lined. Used in paying for 


house) * 
Number 
Kind of pieces 
Rois gemur * 
Rite 868 tt teres Fees es 


*Out of circulation. 


C. Types of lesser value now out of circulation 


Number Number 
Kind of pieces Kind of pieces 
BE OD nnn cb ee ee euees 10 I ny Lice Sin eM Os asolos 10 
Mechudursel ............... 6 6 7 
Telechidungelel ............. 6 Ardechel a gergar ........... 10 
Rodoch gelau ........0..000. 7 WMS GH PU on cess ees 10 
CO re a ee 10 Totrats: Kinds, 22; Numbers, 194. 


DELOBOCH (Kluk and chelbuub cut in smaller pieces, or small beads of same 


type)* 
Number Number 
Kind of pieces Kind of pieces 
Mensang ) 70 Cheliul \ 
Klsuck f sei ila adhe ie lai abi Ce Ro ees 70 


Tenget er medu \ 


Torats: Kinds, 4; Numbers, 140. 


*Out of circulation. 








